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ABSTRACT 

This monograph addresses the need for improved 
counseling services for Hispanic students in order to promote their 
interest in higher education, prepare then for the task of getting 
admitted, and help them find financial aid. This is discussed as a 
functional jprocess for which school counseling personnel have primary 
responsibility, and it is suggested that a systematic, school-wide 
approach to developing the Hispanic high school students into 
college-bound students be implemented. The paper includes a review of 
the research literatm, an overview of the status of Hispanics in 
higher education, a look at characteristics of one segment of the 
Hispanic college-bound population: (Puerto Ricans and Mexican 
Americans), and a discussion of key elements in a systematic 
counseling approach. The paper outlines an approach that would 
include having hi^h academic expectations and a strong curriculum, 
early identification of potential college-bound students, an 
appropriate information system, adequate preparation for the testing 
and application processes, and strategies for ULing teacher, parent, 
and community resources. The monograph includes a listing of 
resources such as college guides, financial aid information, and 
community and professional organizations that serve Hispanics. 
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The last fifteen years have seen an 
enormous Increase in the Hispanic population 
of the United States. Nearly a quarter of 
the nation's growth between 1970 and 1980 
was due to Hispanic births and isnigration, 
so that Hispanics nuiiibe..ed 14.6 million in 
1980. Yet this growing minority group is 
significantly underrepreaented in higher 
educational attainment. Although in 
absolute numbers more Hispanics than 
previously have enrolled in institutions of 
higher education and received degrees, the 
percentage of Hispanics who continue their 
education beyond high school is decreasing. 
This situation creates t%«o needs. First, 
the Hispanic high school dropuut rate must 
be reduced and more Hispanics enrolled in 
college preparatory courses, so that the 
pool of students available to attend 
colleges and universities can be increased. 
Second, counseling services must be 
improved, so that more Hispanics will be 
inclined to pursue higher education and 
prepared for the tasks of getting admitted 
and finding financial aid. 

In this monograph Gilberto Ramon 
addresses the latter need. He conceives 
counseling to be a functional process for 
which school guidance personnel have 



primary, though not total, responsibility. 
Counselors can be leaders in a systematic, 
school-wide approach toward developing 
Hispanic high school students into college- 
bound students. Such an effort would entail 
having high academic eaqpectations and strong 
curriculum, early identification of 
potential oollege-bound students, an 
appropriate information system, adequate 
preparation for the testing and application 
processes, and strategies for using teacher, 
parent, and community resources. To Ramon, 
addressing the counseling needs of Hispanic 
college-bound students is an important 
priority that has educational as well as 
social, econcHnic, and political 
ramifications. 

Erwin Flaxman 
Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Urban Education 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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This paper focuses on the counseling of 
Hli^oanlc college-bound high school students. 
It includes a review of the research 
literature, an overview of the status of 
Hispanics in nigher education, a look at 
characteristics of one segment of the 
Hispanic college-bound population, a 
discussion of key elements in a systematic 
counseling approach, and a brief list of 
resources. 
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The status of Hlspanlcs in secondary 
and postseccndary educational institutions 
has recently been the subject of numerous 
studies and reports done by governmental 
bodies, foundations, educational 
organizations, and individual researchers. 
Alexander Astin's Minorities in American 
Hicther Education (1982), Ricardo Duran's 
Hispanics' Education and Background (1983), 
and The Condition of Education for Hispanic 
Americans by Broim, Rosen, Hill, and Olivas 
(1980) are a few examples. The discussion 
in these studies and reports quite freqpiently 
includes a review of the factors that impact 
upon educational attainment and access to 
higher education. It is in the area of 
Hispanic access to higher education that the 
issue of precollegiate counseling has 
surfaced. Unfortunately, in studies like 
those cited here, entry to higher education 
programs is often discussed only briefly and 
the influence of precollegiate counseling on 
Hispanics is generally relegated to the 
"Recommendations" or "Topics for Further 
Study" sections. 

The absence of research in the area of 
precollegiate counseling may have many 
causes. It is a complex subject, one that 
many outside the high school setting have 
difficulty understanding. Time, space, and 
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expertise may not permit in-depth 
discussions of this topic; however, 
whatever the reason, the Insufficient 
attention given to this erea Is discour- 
aging. While counseling may not be the most 
Influential factor In a student's decision 
to participate In the college-planning 
process and attend college, It does none- 
theless have a significant role. 

As set vice providers for teachers and 
administrators, as well as for students, 
counselors are In a unique position in the 
school I ttlng. Their position allows them, 
through their actions and/or Inactions, to 
significantly Impact the Identification and 
development of college-bound students. 

Although the reports and studies refer- 
red to give counseling little attention, 
they do support and document adequately what 
many have suspected for years— that the 
educa«-lonal system has not worked as well 
for Hispanlcs as It has for nonmlnorltles. 
Hispanlcs are underrepresented In higher 
education enrollments and have high school 
dropout rates substantially exceeding those 
of the majority population. The latter Is 
critical because no significant progress Is 
going to be made In the higher educational 
attainment of Hispanlcs until the number of 
Hispanic students completing high school In 
general, and college-preparatory curriculum 
in particular. Is increased. 

Without question, the subject of school 
counseling for Hlspanics, especially 
college-bound Hlspanics, deserves more 
attention than It has received. In giving 
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the topic the attention it meritSr several 
factors should be kept in mind. The term 
"counseling" in this discussion is not 
viewed in a therapeutic sense or considered 
necessarily as face-to-face interaction. 
Nor is it simply the provision of guidance 
or advice. Rather, the reference herein is 
to what Belkin (1975) has referred to as 
pr-jctical school counseling: 

...the total counseling process, 
underlined by a coherent philosophy 
and self -awareness, practiced with 
a ctxmDitment to the client's total 
growth, and encompassing face-to- 
face interviews, group processes, 
school services, testing programs, 
extracurricular activities, 
vocational and educational 
information, and anything else 
which contributes to the client's 
development and fulfillment as a 
person (p.34). 

It is also important to recognize that a 
general investigation of precollegiate 
counseling for Hispanics cannot focus on a 
specific approach or offer a "how-to" 
process. The assorted nature of the 
American high school and the diversity of 
counseling roles makes this a difficult 
task. Counseling loads, responsibilities, 
and expectations differ from one school to 
the next. Moreover, public perceptions and 
financial crisis have compelled some high 
schools to reduce or eliminate counseling 
positions. However, even though a high 
school may not have an individual with the 
title of "Counselor," the counseling 
function continues to exist. 
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Equally diverse Is the Hispanic 
population While the general tern 
'Hispanic'' Is used throughout this paper, 
the oveicall United States population Is 
comprised of a variety of subgroups r 
Including Cubansr South and Central 
Americans, Puerto Rlcans, and Mexican 
A:ner leans or Chlcar^os, Dlfferenoi^s among 
subgroups exist In such areas as language, 
socioeconomic status, culture, and 
educational attainment. Consequently, It Is 
doubtful that a single approach could be 
developed for all of these subgroups. 

For example, Durin (1983), In his study 
of Hlspanlcs* educatlcm and background as 
predictors of academic achievement, found 
that the estimated median Income of Cuban 
American families was $17,538 In 1980, 
ccxnpared to $9,855 for Puerto Rlcans and 
$15,171 for Mexican Americans. With respect 
to higher educational attainment, 13.9 
percent of Cuban Americans 25 years or older 
In 1979 had completed at least four years of 
college, compared to 4.3 percent jf Mexican 
Americans and 4.2 percent of Puerto Rlcans 
In the same age group. 

This paper addresses Issues Involved in 
the counseling of Hispanic college-bound 
high school students, points to key factors 
that should be considered in the process, 
and describes a variety of resources that 
can be utilized. It illustrates the need 
for more thought on the subject and should 
stiifiUlate schools to develop their own 
approach to the counseling of Hispanic 
college-bound high school students. 
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The research literature on the 
counseling of Hispanic college-bound high 
school students is sparse* Very little 
research has been undertaken on this 
particular subgroup of the Hispanic high 
school population. Indeed, few att^qpts 
have been made to stiiidy the interaction of 
counselors and Hispanic students in the high 
school setting. The existing work that 
examines the counseling of Hispanic students 
is directed primarily at college students or 
students in general. These materials are 
generally descriptive in nature and consist 
of papers, reports, and experianced-based, 
anecdotal articles. 

The importance of the guidance function 
for Hispanic students is cited by several 
authors. Among them, however, there is some 
difference of opinion regarding the 
significance of the counselor. Caskey 
(19S7) describes counselors as instrimental 
in helping to focup teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and the coomunity on personal 
growth. The Pennsylvania St^te Advisory 
Committee on Civil Rights (1974) found that 
what counselors dM not do was just as 
significant as whc , they did. In intei. views, 
Puerto Rican students cited counselors* lack 
of sensitivity and encouragement as 
influencing their decision to drop out of 
school. Moreover, Puerto Rican students 




indicated that oounselors' failure to 
explain adequately the college-going process 
prevented then fzam acqg^lying to college. 
Montoya (1969), however, views teachers as 
the key guidance personnel in the school 
because of their direct and indirect 
involvement in guidance activities. He 
also recognizes school principals as the 
leaders in developing and providing the 
psychological basis for the adequate 
functioning of the guidance program. 

There is little disagreement on the 
importance of understanding the cultural 
background and needs of Hispanic students 
(Caskey, 1967; Christensen, 1975; DeBlassie, 
1976; Padilla and Ruiz, 1977; Nieves and 
Valle, 1982). Counselors are urged to 
recognize ::hat not all students are alike 
and that the counseling needs of students 
will vary from one group to the next. 
Padilla and Ruiz (1977) summarize ways in 
which Latino clients are both different from 
and similar to non-Latino clients. They 
accomplish this by looking at character- 
istics, ethnohistory and culture, sources of 
psychological stress, utilization of 
services, and factors involving self-referral. 

Concerns regarding group generalizations 
and stereotypes and their negative impact on 
students have also been raised by authors 
(Duran, 1983; Jaramillo, McPherson, and 
Zapata, 1982; Padilla and Ruiz, 1977). 
Jaramillo, McPherson, and Zapata (1982) 
sti*e3S the need to recognize variations 
within ethnic groups. In a study of 
college-bound Mexican American student 
concerns, they found that females 
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acknowledged having mo^ ^ concerns than males 
in such areas as Interpe&sonal relations, 
personal adjustaentr the financial condition 
of the family, and their oirn personal 
educational future* 

Duraifi (1983) offers a brief overview of 
Carter and Segura*s 1979 discussion on 
cultural stereotypes. Although their work 
was discussed in the teacher/student 
context, the overview tiiey present on the 
stereotypes of Mexican Ar^erican and Anglo 
value systems and th^ v^ys they conflict is 
applicable to student/cc anseloi: 
relationships. Duran summarizes their 
oonclasions as follows: 

Carter and Segura concluded that 
the most important educational 
impact of cultural stereotypes... 
is that they may be believed by 
teachers regardless of whether 
they are true or not. Teachers* 
belief in stereotypes contrasting 
the cultural values of Mexican 
Americans and Anglos may lead 
teachers to manifest negative 
expectations about the schooling 
potential and performance of 
Mexican Americans (p.53). 

Padilla and Ruiz (1977) suggest that not 
all Hispanic concerns can be attributed to 
cultural factors. In discussing sources of 
psychological stress they differentiate 
between intrapaychic and extrapsychic 
stresSf the former being prcblems that are 
personal in nature and not generated by 
membership in a particular group. The case 
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used to illustrate their point is that of a 
high school student thinking about college 
and trying to ^ri^cide which major to pursue. 
Padilla and Ruiz contend that it makes 
little difference whether the student is 
Latino or not; any student in that situation 
will experience the same feelings of 
uncertainty, indecisiveness, insecurity, 
personal inadequacy, and general appre- 
hension. Consequently, they argue that 
ethnicity would have little consideration in 
the type of counseling approach designed for 
this client. 

Several other authors have also offered 
suggestions for improving the effectf.veness 
of counseling for Hispanic students. Aside 
from attempting to understand Hispanic 
culture, counselors are encouraged to 
explore their own prejudices, to understand 
or to speak Spanish, and to recognize the 
importance of the family (Christensen, 1975; 
Montoya, 1969; Nieves and Valle, 1982). 
Montoya suggests thac schools use parents as 
resource personnel and involve them in 
school activities such as parent- teacher 
group meetings, discussions of academic 
programs, and school improvement projects. 

Utilizing data from the Educational 
Testing Service's Survey of Career 
Information Systems ir Secondary Schools 
conducted in 1980, the National Council of 
La Raza in its report. Career Information 
and Hispanic High School Students (1987), 
disaggregated data by gender and ethnicity 
and proiluced an analysis based on the 
information provided by Hispanic youths. In 
drawing implications from the resulting 
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analysis, one should keep in mind that the 
Hispanic sample was extroiely small; only 
257 of the 4,883 students surveyed were 
Hispanica. OL 1,894 schools that 
responded to the survey, only 147 had 20 
percent or more Hispanic students. 

In any case, survey responses provided 
by schools and students indicate that there 
are definite differences in the type and 
frequency of career counseling services 
provided to Hispanic students in high 
Hispanic enrollment high schools, in the 
perception held by Hispanic and white 
students of career guidance offices and 
counselors in general, and in the 
interaction bet%feen counselors and Hispanic 
and white students. 

Obviously, the literature does not of.^er 
much inaight inU> approaches to the coun- 
sel ing of the Hispanic college-bound hiqti 
school students, although the various 
studies undertaken on Hispanic high school 
students do point to differences that 
suggest different, approaches are warranted. 
Studies that investigate the impact of 
specific counseling techniques or approaches 
on college-bound Hispanic students are lacking. 

At this point in time, counselors must 
develop and select approaches based 
primarily on successful experiences with the 
assumption that what has worked with 
counselor X at school Z will work for 
counselor A at school B. However, this may 
or may not be the case, and counselors and 
other educators are, therefore, in a 
dilemma. Until further investigations are 
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undertaken to determine the effects of and 
methods for counseling Hispanic college* 
bound high school students, educators must 
rely on their experiences. One only hopes 
that what is assumed to have been successful 
is indeed helpful. 
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The reports and studies focusing on 
Hlspanlcs In higher education alluded to 
previously have painted a dismal picture of 
Hispanic higher educational attainment. The 
data and discussion presented In this 
section offer a general profile of the 
current status of Hlspanlcs In higher 
education. This data Is preceded by a brief 
overview of the Hispanic population In the 
United States. Those Interested In 
additional data or a more detailed 
discussion should consult the sources cited 
In this section, In particular Duran (1983) 
and the National Council of La Raza's 
Selected Statistics on the Education of 
Hlspanlcs (1984) 

Hispanic America: An Overview 

Hlspanlcs accounted for 23 percent of 
the total population growth In the United 
States from 1970 to 1980. According to the 
1980 Census, there are approximately 14.6 
million persons of Spanish origin in the 
United States. This figure was 6.4 percent 
of the total U. S. population. It excluded 
undocmaented immigremts whom some analysts 
place as high as 5 million in number 
(Estrada, 1983). 

The principal Hispanic subgroups 
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identified by the 1980 Census include 
Cubans, Central or South Americans, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and other Spanish 
(Duran, 1983). Mexican Americans comprise 
the largest group with 7.9 million, or 60 
percent, of the self- identified Hispanic 
population, followed by Central and South 
Americans (2.7 milliorv^21 percent), Puerto 
Ricans (1.8 million/14 percent), and Cubans 
(831,000/5.5 percent) (Duran, 1983; Selected 
Statistics on the Education of His pan ics , 
1984) . 

As a proportion of the total U.S. 
population the Hispanic population is 
relatively small, but its concentration in a 
small number of states and metropolitan 
areas has increased its visibility and 
significance. Wh.le Hispanics can be found 
in each of the 50 states, approximately 87 
percent of all Hispanics can be found in 9 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, New Mexico, New Jersey, 
New York, and Texas. Eighty-eight (88) 
percent of the Hispanic population in the 
United States are metropolitan residents, 
and more than half can be found in only 15 
metropolitan areas (Estrada, 1983). 

This concentration has beccnne 
increasingly significant in several states 
where, according to the 1980 census, 
Hispanics comprise more than 10 percent of 
the population: New Mexico (36 percent), 
California (20 percent), Texas (20 percent), 
Arizona (16 percent), and Colorado (12 
percent). Subgroups have also tended to 
concentrate in particular locations or 
regions. In 1980, 75 percent of Mexican 
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Americans lived in Callfoirnla or Texas; 
abo*it 50 percent of m&inl9nd Puerto R leans 
lived In New York; and 60 percent of Cuban 
Americans lived In Florida (Selected 
Statistics on the Education of aispanlcs > 
1984) . 

The Hispanic population Is a young 
group. Various estimates i ispanics 
anywhere from 8 to 10 yearc ^ounger than 
other racial/ethnic groups in the United 
States (Arce, 1982). In 1979, the median 
age for H Ispanics was 22.1 years versus 30.7 
years for non-Hlspanlcs (Durifn, 1983). 
Moreover, about one Hispanic person In nine 
Is a child under five years of age. The 
proportion of Hlspanlcs of school age Is 
larger than that of any other population 
subgrovqp. This may help eicplaln why 
education Is such an i]q>ortant Issue among 
Hlspanlcs today (Selected Statistics on the 
Education of Hlspanlcs , 1984). 

The median annual income of Hlspanlcs 
in 19Q2 was $16,228, about $6,000 le.. than, 
or 66 percent of, that of whites, whose 
median annual Income was $24,603 ( Selected 
Statistics on the Education of Hlspanlcs, 
1984). One In every five Hispanic households 
was headed by females, oonq^red to one in 
every ten white households^ and one in every 
four Hlspanlcs lived under the 1979 poverty 
level, compared to one in ten whites 
(Estrada, 1983). Significantly, while 
Hlspanlcs comprised 6.4 percent of the U.S. 
population in 1980, in 1982 they oonqprised 
as much as 12.5 percent of the country's poor 
(Selected Statistics on the Education of 
Hlspanlcs, 1984). 



Although the retention of their native 
language, Spanish, is a unique character- 
istic of the Hispanic population, most 
Hispanicd speak English* In a study by 
Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc. (cited 
in Selected Statistics on the Education of 
Hispanics, 1984) only 23 percent of the 
sample reported being monolingual. This was 
conf irmeJ by the 1980 Census which reported 
that most individuals of Spanish origin 
spoke English. 

Hispanic Hi^r Bducational AttaiiOMit 

Current data show that the absolute 
number of Hispanic college enrollees has 
increased in recent years. In the fall of 
1982, there were approximately one-half 
million Hispanics enrolled in two- and four- 
year institutions of higher education. This 
was 4.2 percent of the total higher 
education enrollment of 12 million. While 
both of these are increases frcMB the 383,000 
and 3.2 percent figures reported in 1976, 
approximately 56 percent, or more than half, 
of all Hispanics enrolled in higher 
education in 1982 were found in two-year 
colleges (Plisko, 1984). 

Despite increases in the absolute 
numi^r of Hispanic college enrollees, 
Hispanic college enrollment as a percentage 
of the 18- to 24-y3ar-old Hispanic 
population fell from 20.4 percent in 1975 to 
16.1 percent in 1980 (see Table 1). Blacks 
and whites alsp shovied a decline in college 
enrollment during this period, but their 
rates~19.4 percent for blacks and 26.4 
percent percent for whites— remained higher 
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TABLE 1 



High School Graduates, and College Enrollmen': of 
18- to 24-Year-01d8, By Raclal/fethnlc Group: 
1975 and 1980 



Racial/Ethnic 
Group 


Year 


High School 
Graduate as % 
of Population 


College 
Enrollment 
as 1 of 
Population 


College 
Enrollment 
as t of 
High School 
Graduates 


White 


1975 
1980 


83.2 
82.5 


26.9 
26.4 


32.4 
32.0 


Black 


1975 
1980 


64.8 
69.7 


20.7 
19.4 


32.0 
27.8 


Hispanic 


1975 
1980 


57.5 
53.7 


20.4 
16.1 


35.4 
29.9 



Source: "School Enrollment— Social and Eooncxnlc Characteristics of Students." 
ui U.S, Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports No. 222, 

No. 303, and No. ^0, Series P-20. 
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than that for Hispanics (Hispanic Students 
in American High Schools, 1982) • 

Increases in Hispanic college 
enrollment will continue to be minimal as 
long as the number of Hispanic students 
eligible to participate in higher education, 
that is, those who are high school 
graduates, remains loir. As Table 1 shows, 
in 1980 only 53.7 percent of the 18- to 24- 
year-old-Hispanic population had graduated 
from high school, a percentage lower than 
the 57.5 percent figure in 1975. In 
comparison, 69.7 percent of the black and 
82.5 percent of the white 18- to 24-year- 
old population had graduated from high 
school in 1980 (Hispanic Students in 
American High Schools, 1982) . 

Along with their significant presence 
in two-year colleges, Hispanic college 
students are also concentrated in a 
relatively small number of colleges and 
universities. In 1978, 21 institutions 
enrolled 24 percent of all Hispanic college 
students on the U. S. mainland. When the 34 
institutions in Puerto Rico were included, 
55 institutions enrolled 43 percent of all 
Hispanic students on the mainland and in 
Puerto Rico (Brown et al^ 1980). 

The end result of the Hispanic 
secondary and postsecondary enrollment 
situation is that Hispanics continue to 
receive a disproportionately low number of 
college degrees, in 1980-81, Hispanics 
received 2.3 percent (21,731) of all 
bachelor's degrees, 2.2 percent (6,461) of 
all master's degrees, 1.4 percent (456) of 
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all doctor's degrees, and 2.2 percent 
(1,540) of all first-professional degrees 
awarded by institutions of higher education 
(Plisko, 1984). 

Utilizing data fron a recent National 
Center for Bducaticm Statistics enrollment 
survey, Arce (1982) highlighted the 
following r.dditional probleas for Hispanics 
in higher education: 

o Except for the two-year colleges, 
Hispanics are represented as college 
stuKlents at rates well below their 
representation in the population. 

o Hispanic under representation is 
especially severe in the 
universities, both public and private, 
in the technical and scientific fields, 
and in courses of study leading to ^d^e 
professions of dentistry, medicine, 
business and law. 

o Although the data regularly show 
modest yearly gains in absolute 
terms, the relative improvement is 
very small or nonexistent due to 
greater than average attrition. 

o Although Hispanic females now 

outnumber Hispanic males in overall 
enrollment, Hispanic %fomen are still 
extremely under represented in 
graduate education and in most 
professional fields. 

o College degree production for 

Hispanics has fallen off badly; for 
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exasple, Blspanics* 8hat« of doctoral 
degrees declined Mverely betwet^n 
1977 and 1980. The drop fte Hispanic 
males is even »ore prcmounced. (p#14) 



In light of the significant demogriqpiiic 
data, the dismal status of Bispanics in 
higher education raises serious policy 
questions for this country as a whole and 
especially for specific states and regi<ms. 
There exists a disproportionate lack of 
Hispanic representation in all levels^of 
secondary and postsecondary education^ and 
the data clearly sboirs where the leaks are 
occurring. The Ford Foundation Coonidsion 
on the Higher Bducation of Minorities (1982) 
described the situation as follows: 

If one views the educational 
system as a kind of pipeline 
leading ultimately to > position 
of leadership and influence in our 
society, i\ is possible to 
identify five major "leakage"* 
points at which disproportionately 
large numbers of mi. ^**lty group 
members drop out of the pipeline: 
cc^pletion of high school, entry 
to college, completion of college, 
entry to graduate or professional 
scnool, and completiori of graduate 
or professional school. The loss 
of minorities al these five tran- 
sition pdints accounts for their 
substantial underrepresentation in 
high-level positions (p.l5). 
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While the current status of Hlspanlcs 
in higher education warrants comprehensive 
educational approaches, It Is obvious that 
the educational e3q;)erlences of Hlspanlcs In 
the high school setting have contributed to 
the current s'« ^ ^.on. The disproporticMi- 
ately nivf"^ drop-out rate for Hlspanlcs 
sut^rts this contention, as s5o certain 
enrollment patterns, 

Why is it that a majority of Hlspanlcs 
enroll in two-year coll -^es when there is 
significant evidence that suggests a 
negative correlation between enrolling in 
community colleges and completing a 
baccalaureate degree (K^stln, 1982)? And to 
what extent have educators perpetuated a 
systCT that places a large majority of 
Hispanic college students in only a handful 
of the more than 3,000 institutions of 
higher education in this country? 

The American high school should not be 
the sole bearer of this cross, but neither 
can it ignore the fact that it has played a 
role in creating '.his discouraging and 
frustrating situation. 
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Several factors are important to 
remember as oounseiors seek to understand 
the Hispanic college-bound population. These 
students emerge from the overall Hispanic 
high school population, and while there are 
differences between nonoollege-bound and 
college-bound Hispanic students, these 
differences are not always clear (Duran, 
1983). As DurAi states, "...it is plausible 
that some of the factors that constrain 
Hispanics* level of achievement in high 
school may also constrain Hispanic 
achievement in college" (p.34). 

Equally unclear are those factors that 
contribute to the development of a college- 
bound Hispanic student and that establish 
the point at which a decision is made to 
pursue a college degree. Tracking obviously 
explains the development of some of these 
students, but it is important to clarify 
what obstacles keei. ..spanic high school 
students from entering the college-bound 
system. The types of extracurricular 
activities selected by or assigned to 
Hispanic students need to be understood, 
especially if they differ from those of 
other college-bound high school students. 

Finally, one should understand that 
differences exist not only between Hispanics 
and non-Hispanics, but among Hispanic 
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subgroups (Cubans, Puerto Rlcans, Mexican 
Americans, and Latin Aner leans) as well. 
Incosie and educational attainment 
differences were noted earlleri other 
differences exist In such areas aS language 
usage and school dalay. 

This section offers a review of the 
educational adiieveMnt and educational 
experiences of Hispanic high school students 
in order to j^oduce an landerstai.iing of the 
population fron which flispanic college-abound 
students emerge. It also presents a profile 
of one segment of the Hispanic college*bound 
high school population. 

Bdocatiooal Achievsaent and Biperienoam 
of Hispanic High School Stiiaents 

Data recently made available from the 
High School and Beyond Study (BS&B) of 1980 
conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (1982) highlighted 
differences in such areas as school delay, 
aspirations, test sooces, language usage, 
social/economic status, and educational 
experiences. While the findings cannot be 
generalized beyond the 1980 class of 
sopliomores and seniors, they do offer a 
frame of reference for educators to begin 
understanding the Hispanic high school 
popitlation. 

In line with the Income differences 
reported earlier between Hispanics and 
whites, the study found that Hispanic high 
school students had lower family incomes 
than did non-Hispanic whites. Within 
subgroups, Cuban and Latin American high 
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school students had higher family inoooes 
than did Puerto Rlcans and Mexican 
Americans. Almost one-half of the Puerto 
Rlcan seniors surveyed reported their family 
Income was under $12,000. The corresponding 
percentages for other subgroups with Inomes 
under $12,000 were as follows: Mexican 
Americans, 29.5 percent; Latin Americans, 
22.5 percent! and Cubans, 20.4 percent. For 
non-Hlspanlc whites the corresponding figure 
was 10.7 percent (Grant « Blden, 1982). 

With respect to rates of school delay, 
Hispanic high school students were more 
likely to be two or more years older than 
their modal age for their grade than were 
non-Hlspanlc whites. As an example, 12.6 
percent of Puerto Rlcan seniors and 9.8 
percent of Mexican American seniors were In 
this category, compared to 2.5 percent of 
the non-Hlspanlc white group (Grant ft Blden, 
1982). With respect to sophomores, 12.1 
percent of Hispanic soj^omores were enrolled 
two years behind their appropriate grade 
level, as compared to 4.1 percent of white 
sophomores (Selected Statistics on the 
Education of Hlspanics , 1984). 

Differences In Spanish language usage 
among Hispanic subgroups were also 
highlighted by the data. Spanish was the 
dominant language for 70 percent of the 
Cuban seniors, as compared to only 17 
percent of the Latin American seniors, 32 
percent of the Mexican American seniors and 
AH percent of the Puerto Rlcan seniors 
(Grant & Elden, 1982). 
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The High School &n4 Beyond study also 
obtained Information on the educational 
experiences and esctracurrlcular activities 
of high school seniors. While It Is not 
possible to present and discuss all the 
findings, It Is la^rtant to note that 
definite differences between the educational 
experiences and extracurricular activities 
of Hlspanics and those of non-Hlspanlc 
whites were reported. Table 2 shows sone of 
these differences. 

Fron Table 2 It can be seen, for 
example, that a higher percentage of 
Hispanic seniors reported being In a 
vocational or general program while a higher 
percentage of non-Hlspanlc whites reported 
being In an academic program. This may 
e3q>laln why a lower percentage of Hispanic 
high school seniors enrolled In academic 
courses such as trigonometry, calculus, 
physics, and chemistry, and completed three 
years of English. It may also explain why a 
higher percentage of Hispanic seniors did 
not take either the SAT or ACT, standardized 
tests usually necessary for college 
admission. 

In the area of extracurricular 
activities, the findings suggest that non- 
Hispanic white seniors spent more time on 
hc»nework than did Hispanic seniors, while 
Hispanic seniors spent more hours working 
than did non-Hlspanlc whites. Other 
findings, not shown In Table 2, also 
Indicate that Hlspanics generally had less 
tendency to participate In extracurricular 
activities such as sports, band, debate or 
drama, chorus or dance, school newspaper. 
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TABUB 2 

Selected Statistics on tht Bducational Bxpsrisnoss 

and Extracurricular Aotivitias 
of High School Seniorst United Statas, Spring 1980 

Bducat ional Non-H iapanic Non-H ispanic 

Bxparianca white Black Hispanic 

Type of High 
School Program I 

Oaneral 36.6 34. S 40.5 

Aoadeaiic 39.3 32.4 26.2 

vocational 22.8 31.1 30.6 

Coaqpleted 3 or 
More Years of i 

Bnglish/Literature 81.0 82.8 76.2 

Took Trigonosietry 27.1 15.2 14.6 

Took Calculus 8.2 4.5 4.2 

Took Physics 19.5 18.6 14.9 

Took Cheaistry 38.8 28.2 25.6 

Hign School Gradest 

Mostly A's 13.4 5.0 5.1 

A's and B's 22.1 15.4 14.5 

Mostly B's 21.5 17.2 18.7 

B's and C's 24.4 33.9 31«7 

Mostly C's 12.2 18.4 19.0 

C's and D's 5.0 7.9 8.4 

Moatly D's and below .9 .9 1.8 

Did Not Take SAT 55.6 57.8 63.8 

Did Not Take ACT 59.5 66.1 65.8 

Tiae Spent on 
HosMwork Per Week: 

None 7.6 5.1 10.5 

Less than 1 hour 16.2 16.7 17.9 

1 to 3 hours 30.9 32.3 31.1 

3 to 5 hours 21.2 20.8 20.6 

5 to 10 hours 18.^ 18.1 14.3 

More than 10 hours 6.2 6.1 4.7 

Hours Worked Per Weeki 

None 3.5 9.2 7.1 

1 to 4 hours 9.0 13.7 10.1 

5 to 14 hours 19.2 17.9 16«0 

15 to ?1 hours 28.1 21.5 24.4 

22 to 2S hours 17.6 12.7 15.8 

30 to 34 iNours 8.2 7.9 8.9 

35 hours oc More 13.3 15*4 16.3 



Sources Fran Grant, W. V. a Biden, U J. Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1982 (1982, pp. 97-961. iruhington, Kt 
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student govtrnMnt, honorary clul>8, and 
cheerle&dlng or pep clulNi than did non- 
Hispanic white seniors (Grant a Biden, 
1982) . 

While Hispanic hi^ sdiool students say 
differ f rosi white hi0i school students in 
the types of currioultMi and extracurricular 
activities they untertake» the expirations 
of Hispanic and irtiite youtht er« iinilar 
according to the I98ff4ate fron the Sigh 
School and Beyond Studyi^ Hbout 34.4 >iroent 
of Hispanic studmts and 39.3 pescent of 
white students aspired to proCeseionil or 
advanced professicmal oooupatione requiring 
a college education (cited in Selected 
Statistics on the gducati<»i of HiipanicS t 
1984) . 

The study did find differenoes in 
educational expectations between Hispanic 
and white high school students. In 
responding to the itee, "lUaount of schoc ing 
you think you* 11 get,* 58.1 percent of ie 
white students expected to obtain two or 
more years of college, as cc»q^red to 49.4 
percent of the Hispanic students. 
Differences among Hispanic subgroups were 
also found. A higher percentage of Cuban 
students, 71.4 percent, eiqpected to obtain 
two or more years of college. This figure 
compared to 46.1 percent of both Puerto 
Rican and Mexican American students and 50.1 
percent of Latin American studenta. 

Differences were also found between 
Hispanic and white high school seniors in 
attitudes about their ability to complete 
college. Though 65.6 percent of Hispanic 
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students and 68.4 percent of white students 
planned to attend gollege, only 36.9 percent 
of the Hispanic students felt they 
definitely had the ability to ooaiplete 
college, as ocxpared to 48.5 percent of 
white students. Aaong siii»9roi«»» 33.0 
percent of Mexican AMrioians, 46.4 percent 
of Puerto Ricans, 50.8 ^toeat a€ Cubans and 
38.1 percent of Latin JMMvican students felt 
they definitely had^tbe ability to coitplete 
college. Only 18.9 percent of white 
students were vmsure, doubted, or knew 
definitely they would not eoaqplete college, 
compared to 28.4 percent of Hispanic 
students . 

A Profile of Hiqpanic College-4ound Students 

The lack of attention paid to Hispanic 
high school subgroups nakes it difficult to 
foster an understanding of those Hispanic 
students that eventually enter higher 
education. Data released during the past 
year by the College Board in its Profiles. 
College-Bound Seniors. 1983 (1984) now nakes 
it possible to look at one segment of the 
college-bound Hispanic high school student 
population. This publication is the third 
in a series of annual sunnaries that make 
available detailed profiles of the ethnic, 
racial, male, and female populations from 
the American Testing Program of the College 
Board. It aggregates data of the 
approximately one million high school 
col ^ege-bound seniors in the United States in 
1982-83 who registered for the Admissions 
Testing Program (SAT and/or Achievement 
Tests) before April of their senior year. 



The data presented for tha two Hispanic 
subgroups, Puerto Ricans and Chicanos, 
should not be viawad nacassarily as 
raprasantative of ool laga-bound saniors in 
thasa subgcoupa* Dapanding upon tha 
requiraMnts of tba institutions irtiata 
applications irar« subadttad, msm Hispanic 
studants My hava al#ctad to participata in 
tha Anarican Collage Tasting Prograai (ACT) 
or in no tasting progran at all* Moraovar, 
the fact that a student took tha SAT ox 
Achievement Tests does not nean ha/she 
eventually enrolled in a college or 
university* 

Nonethelessr this report does present 
previously unreleased data for at least one 
segment of the Puerto Rican and Chicano 
college-bound student population* Whether 
or not these students enrolled in college, 
it is evident they considered themselves 
college bound by virtue of their decision to 
take a standardized test* 

In 1983, of the 1,012,537 Admissions 
Testing Program (ATP) registrants who 
indicated ethnic background, 10,819 (1*2 
percent) identified themselves as Puerto 
Rican, 16,534 (2 percent) as Mexican 
American, and 699,471 (6 percent) as white* 
Of the Puerto Rican registrants, 8,156, or 
75 percent, can be considered mainland* It 
is this Puerto Rican group that is referred 
to in Profiles, 1983, (1984) and in this 
discussion* 

The data presented in Profiles, 1983 
(1984), continues to support the findings 
reported previously that Hispanic students. 



in particular Puerto Rlcan and Chlcano 
studentSr are not enrolled in the same type 
of acadenic program as their white 
counterparts. Only 65 percent of the Puerto 
Rican and 67 percent of the Mexican American 
students identified themselves as being 
involved in an academic or college 
preparatory program* The corresponding 
percentage for white students was 79.9 
percent. This may ejqplain why the average 
Mexican American completing 15.18 years and 
the average Puerto Rican completing 15.79 
years takes less years of study of academic 
courses than does the average white student 
who completes 16.47 years. 

When one considers that taking the SAT 
is a step in the college-^going process, this 
implies that there are Mexican American and 
Puerto Rican students who cor'^ider 
themselves college-abound, bu re not so 
recognized by the educational structure. It 
is also important to note that unlike the 
data presented on the general high school 
population, the percentage of Mexican 
American (76.4 percent), Puerto Rican (72.2 
percent), and white students (76.3 percent) 
aspiring to a baccalaureate or higher 
college degree was quite similar. 

Substantial differences are also evident 
in the family incomes among whites, Mexican 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans (see Table 3). 
The median income of white families was 
$31,200, while that of Puerto Rican and 
Mexican American families was $14,700 and 
$19,600 respectively. More significant is 
the fact that the median family contribution 
expected to' go towards higher education 
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TABIS 3 



Annual Parental Inoaae, and Plana to Apply for 
Financial Aid 

t Planning to 
Median Family Median Family Apply for 

Inooae Contribution Financial Aid 



Whites $31,200 $1,720 73.5 

Puerto Ricans 14,700 0 89.7 

Mexican Americans 19,600 220 87.7 



Source: From Profiles, College-Bound Seniors. 1983 (1984, pp. 57, 

67, 77). New York, NYt College Entrance Examination Board. 
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costs was $220 for Mexican American students 
and nothing ($0) for Puerto Rlcan students, 
as compared to $lr720 for white students, 

Onderstandablyr a larger percentage of 
Mexican American students (87*7 percent) and 
Puerto Rican students (89.7 percent) expect 
to apply for financial aid than do white 
students (73.5 percent). Somewhat 
surprising is the fact that the mean number 
of hours worked part-time was fairly 
constant in all three groups: 7.3 for 
Mexican Americans, 7.4 for Puerto Ricans, 
and 7.8 for white students. 

The educational attainment of a 
student's parents is also significant, 
especially when one considers the impact 
parents have on a student's career decision. 
The median number of years of education for 
the parents of Mexican American students is 
12.0 for fathers and 11,8 for mothers, 
compared to 14.3 and 13.5, respectively, for 
parents of white students. Puerto Rican 
parent rates are essentially the same as 
those for Mexican American parents, 12.0 for 
fathers and 1L7 for mothers. 

About 76.8 percent of the fathers of 
white students had some college education, 
while only 32.6 percent of Puerto Rican 
fathers and 35 percent of Mexican American 
fathers had some college education. Similar 
differences could be found among mothers of 
students: 50.6 percent of mothers of white 
students, 26.9 'percent of Puerto Rican 
mothers, and 25.8 percent of Mexican 
American mothers had some college education. 
Thus, in both cases white students were 
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twice a8 likely to have parents with same 
college education than were Puerto Rican and 
Mexican American students. 

This overview of the Hispanic high 
school population continues to demonstrate 
that differences exist among Hispanic 
subgroups and between these subgroups and 
non-Hispanics, Adequate explanations for 
these differences are not easy to come by. 
Certain Hispanic student background 
characteristics such as socioeoonanio 
status, area of residencsr and family 
situation may iv^ct upon their educational 
and extracurricular experiences, as well as 
upon their educational expectations. Low- 
income Hispanic students may need to work 
after school, thereby reducing their time 
for studying and extracurricular activities. 
One cannot, however, realistically e3cpect 
to attribute all of the differences cited 
here to background, especially if similar 
differences continue to be found in the 
educational programs of Hispanics. 

The data presented from Profiles, 1983 
(1984) shows that the educational 
experiences and backgrounds of all college- 
bound students are not the same. Mexican 
American and Puerto Rican college-bound 
students oome from a lower socioeconomic and 
educational background and take fewer years 
of academic studies than do their white 
counterparts. The latter is critical, 
considering that the college aspirations of 
white, Mexican American, and Puerto Rican 
college-bound high school students are not 
much different. 
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Clearly, opening the doors to higher 
education is not enough* Sustained access 
to and participation in higher WwUcation for 
Hispanics will require a variety of 
strategies to address theae diffeiences. 
The educational system can have a role in 
developing these strategies, in particular 
those that impact upon the educational 
experiences rf Hispanic high school 
&cudent8. 
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A StSTKHMIC BSfBMBOit h PEBBPgCglVB 



Clgh schools that achieve success In 
getting students into college generally have 
a well--develqped approach and plan to 
accomplish that aini it is one that involves 
a variety of individmls and activities. 
Counselors have a key role in the process, 
but by no means are they the only 
contributors to the procmss. School 
administrators, teachers, parents, the 
conmunity, and students also share the 
responsibility for making the college- 
planning! c/rocess a successful venture. 

Phineas Banning Bi^ School is one 
example of a school that has a well-* 
formulated approach and organised plan of 
action to identify, develop, and prepare 
students for college. The fifth largest 
high school in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District, Banning has an 88 percent 
minority enrollment and is located in a 
lower socioeconoTiic ocMBmunty. 7ts College 
Core Curriculum Program is primarily 
responsible for the college attendance rate 
increasing from less than 5 percent in the 
early 1970*s to its present rate of 
approximately 52 percent. 

The counseling and guidance of Hi^p^aic 
college-bound students should follow a well- 
organized developmental approach. It should 
be a concerted, systematic effort that 
brings together various diverse school a-'d 
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comnunlty consents and clearly delineates 
the roles and responsibilities of each. 
While it is true that counselors maintain 
the direct responsibility for counseling and 
guidance, the development of successful 
Hispanic college-bound students cannot occur 
in one component of the school alone, nor is 
it the sole responsibility of one 
individual. 

In reviewing the approaches at high 
schools such as Banning and others which 
have achieved success with Hispanic 
students, one begins to see similar key 
elements appearing in all such schools. 
These elements surface in different 
configurations or at different times, but 
they set apart high schools that have 
established a successful tradition of 
developing college-bound students from those 
that have had minimal success, ffhile not 
based cn any scientific research study, nor 
applicable solely to Hispanic college-bound 
students, it is evident that successful 
systems should contain these key elementst 
high academic expectations; a strong 
academic curriculum; a process to identify 
college-bound students early in their high 
school career; a well-developed information 
system; an organized effort to prepare 
students for standardized testing and the 
college admission and financial aid 
application process; and well-defined roles 
for parents, teachers, college recruiters, 
former students, and community 
organizations. 
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High AcadMio Bj^cctatlon^trong liciiifcilc 
Ourricultfi 

Not mudi can be added in the areas of 
academic esqpectatlons and acadealc 
currlculun that oounselora and educators do 
not already knoir. A adiool*8 eacpestations 
and, more specif leal ly^ a tea^ier^s or 
counselor's expectatima have m iqpact 
(either positive or negative depending on 
the esqpectatlon) on a student's academic 
performance. Cognisant of this, educators 
should fork to create a school atmosphere 
that encourages the development of Hispanic 
oollege-bound students* 

The task in some cases may not an 
easy one. The stereotypic Images of 
Hispanlcsr Intellectual lied by social 
scientists (Hernandesr 1970) and fueled by 
individual prejudices, may be difficult to 
confront and manage. Hoirever, if be^.ter** 
prepared Hispanic students 7ho can succeed 
in college are to emerge from high schools, 
then schools and school personnel need, as a 
first step, to believe that Bimpanlc 
students have the academic potential to 
succeed. As a second step, they must go 
beyond simply believing success is possible 
and convey this attitude to students in day- 
to-day activities. 

Students respond to school expectations 
and, more specifically, to teacher 
expectatlonSv When esqpectatlcns in the 
area of academic potential are based on 
stereotypes, then the academic performance 
of students will suffer (Garcia, 1982). The 
self-ful filling projAiecy is not an unknown 
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factor in schools; and, while it is 
generally diricussed in the teaching context, 
this phenomen<»i applies to counselors as 
well as to other school personnel. This 
should be kept in mind as one reads the 
excerpt belowx 

Simply put, the self-fulfilling 
prophecy for teachers means that if 
teachers define a 8tudent*8 
capabilities as real, then they are 
real in their consequences. For 
example, if teachers define the 
students* capabilities as below 
average, expecting thM to be and 
treating them as though they were 
below average, then over a period 
of tim, they will be below 
average. Of course, the opposite 
is true. If teachers expect 
excellence of their students and 
treat them as though they were 
excellent, then after a period of 
time they would be excellent. 
Unfortunately, teachers expect less 
of minority students, and thus 
minority students produce less. 
Research studies show the self- 
fulfilling proptecy to be an all- 
too- true j^enomenon (Garcia, 1982, 
p.93). 

Educators should not need to be 
convinced that Hispanic students have the 
potential and the capability to succeed in 
college when given the appropriate 
educational experience. Unfortunately, in 
today's society success is frequently viewed 
as an attribute of a select few. The 
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succcds figures for Hispanlcs in higher 
education are dismal, t^it one should not 
overlook that some Blspanlcs have nanaged to 
achieve success In spite of the numerous 
obstacles placed before thou 7he figures 
cited In a previous sectlcm shorn that 36,188 
Hispanlcs received bachelor's, master's, 
first-professional, or doctorate degrees in 
1980-81 (Plisko, 1984). 

Somevhat related to the development of 
high expectations is the implenentation of a 
strong academic curriculum* Many times 
lowered expectations on the part of staff 
and students result in a diluted curriculum. 
The self-fulfilling prophecy takes shape: 
"Hispanic students are not academically 
able, so why provide thM with an 
academically challenging curriculum?" A 
strong academic curriculum, one that 
challenges both students and teachers, can 
have far-reaching effects. Not only will 
expectations be raised, but the academic 
preparation of students will be enhanced as 
well. 

It i** — the Intent here to define 
explici <e academic curriculum to be 
pursued mspanic college-bound students. 
Academic curriculums will differ depending 
upon state and district requirements. 
Moreover, while universities and colleges do 
not expressly seek to dictate to high 
schools the nature of their course offerings 
or requirements, high school college-bound 
curriculums are frequently directed by the 
admissions requirements of flagship and/or 
prestigious institutions of higher 
education. 
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In the past several years there have 
been a nunber (18 at one count) of studies 
initiated on the Aaerlcan high school. 
Sons have focused on the curriculuair 
both skills and courses, nieded'by 
students to socressfully ooispete in college* 
In its report, A Watton at Risk , the 
National CcHiissiofi on Bxcellmoe in 
Education (1983) recosnnded th* following 
curriculw requirements for college*boand 
studentst four years of fiiglish, three years 
of nathesatics, three years of science, 
three years of social studies, two years of 
foreign language, and half a year of 
cooiputer sciencet 

In another example. The College Board, 
as a result of a series of dialogues between 
college and high school faculty, established 
that college-bound students should master 
skills in studying, reasoning, mathematics, 
speaking and listening, and writing and 
reading and that those skills should be 
required in such academic subjects as 
English, the arts, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and foreign language 
(Academic Preparation for Colleget 1983) • 

While these studies did not focus on the 
Hispanic college-bound student, they 
nonetheless offer a good view of the current 
thinking associated with the college-bound 
curriculum. 

The underlying concern in this 
discussion involves attitudes and the 
manifestation of these attitudes by the 
school system. The development of 
successful Hispanic college-bound students 
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will Indeed be a difficult task if school 
personnel do not expect success and if such 
expectations are not encouraged by a strong 
acadenic curriculusu 

Idmtif ioatixm/telectioa 8ftm 

Students who enter a college-bound 
curriculum early in their high scdiool career 
are generally better prepared academically 
and psychologically for college life. The 
data presented in one of the previous 
sections clearly shows that many Hispanic 
students, even those considering colleger 
are not enrolled in a college-preparatory 
curriculum. A key element in the 
devel(^mtent of more oollege-bound students 
is a process that identifies and guides 
students into the oollege-going mainstream. 

It should be recognised that the 
implementation of such a process is not 
necessarily a return to the old ''tracking'' 
system, which proved detrimental to 
Hispanics and other minorities. While some 
may argue that the processes are identical, 
there are some fundamental differences in 
approach and philosophy. 

The degree of sophistication in the 
identification/selection system will vary 
from one school to the next. The system, 
however, should be designed to include 
Hispanic students, not to exclude them. 
Preferably, students should identify 
themselves, or be identified, as college 
bound early in their high school or middle 
school years. Banning High School begins to 
identify the potential pool of students for 



its Core Curriculin Prograa in the 9th grade 
(they recoMiend the 8th grade if it lu a 
four**year high echoolh Bmm^mt, the 
aysten should be fltjclblei and under the 
proper circunstanoes, students should b« 
allowed to enter the Odllege^goiag procass 
at any point in their hiph schodl career. 

The selection of students should not be 
left to the sole discretion of s<dxx>l 
personnel (i^e^ teachers and/or 
counselors). Given a proper explanation of 
esqpectations and responsibilities, patenta 
and students should be alloMd to select a 
college-preparatory program if they so 
desire. The criteria f6r selection should 
not be too riold, nor should they be based 
solely on test scores and gradtfs. Such 
factors as aotivatim and potential should 
also be considered. 

The underlying philosophy of this 
process should be More than one of 
refinenenti that is, it goes beyon^l 
selecting a student who is clearly college 
material and siaply placing hlm/hmt in the 
proper acadesic curriculua. The inrocess 
should also be one of developamt, moving a 
student from one stage to the next and 
initiating both personal and academic 
groirth. 

Information STStem 

Any effort to develop and assist 
college-bound Hispanic high school students 
should contain a system to disseminate 
information. Students need to be alerted to 
visits by college recruiters, test 



deadlines, college days/nlghta or college 
fairs, college orlentntlon days, ei^larship 
deadlines, and so forth* Teachers ttust be 
aware of these activities in order to 
provide the proper sapport and enix>uragement 
when the occasion arises. 

An infomation systen is especially 
itaportant in sdiool systMis where Bidpanics 
have not traditionally bem a oart of the 
college^bound prograa or where the coMunity 
as a whole does not yet view a postfecondary 
edu *ation as a viable option. In this 
environment the responsibility Should be to 
educate and inform not only students but 
also parents and the ooamntnity as well, 
through whatever means are availaible. The 
Houston Independent School Disttiot, in an 
attempt to ^ovide information and to 
enhance communication between the school and 
home, has considered a plan to hold a series 
of group meetings for 6th<- to 12th-grade 
Bispanic students and their parents. The 
r>lan identifies major pieces of information 
and the grades at which they should be 
provided to both students and parents. 

One tends to overlook the fact that 
while schooling and the college-going 
process are traditions in many communities, 
they are unknown and often frightening 
experiences in others. Certain individuals 
understand and manipulate the system because 
they are aware of its existence and 
expectations. Others, unfortunately, 
cannot. Many young Hispanic high school 
students are the first individuals in their 
families to consider attending college. 
While their experience may be laying the 
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foundation for futur* gentratlom, th« 
procwas for tbaa and tbtic pasenta iMqr ba 
Intimidating. Schoola can c«ipoB^ 
infocaing and ^d^KO^tint till piMiio^iiiliA^an thm 
natura of highar adoeation and tha pto^mw 
that help ona gain aooaaa to it. : ^ 

In creating a wallrdavalopikd^ it^ohuitiQn. 
ayaten that mag halp Mat jpfcif ic f ttadi^ 
and oomunity naada, ooimaalo's ^o^d 3.oolc 
beyond tim. aohool and aaka nia bf tha vluit 
array of caaoutcaa at tbaie dlapoaat. 
School nawalattara ara good yahlolaa to 
diaaodnata inforaation, aa ara ciiatch 
bulletina, area nawapi^rar and^ radio and 
televiaion public aarvioa ainnounoaftanta. 
Counaelora ahQuld alao be acutely ware of 
the coaaiunlty*a language pcafecanoa. An 
Hispanic hi^ adtwol atudant'a preference 
for Bngliah nay not be ahared by par ante. 
In such aituationa oounaelora aay wish to 
disseninate inforaation in both English and 
Spaniah. 

An inforaation aystM can aaet a variety 
of needai it can expand knowledge, encourage 
involveaent, and clarify rasponeibilities. 
Most iaportant, for Biapanio atudenta it can 
contribute to the creation and/or anhanoe- 
iii€:nt of an ataos^re that underatanda and 
actively supports postseoondary education. 

PreparatioD for the Collage Adalaalona 
Prooaas 

Gaining a<^i8Sion to an institution of 
higher education is a sophisticated and 
conplex proceas that involves much acre than 
academic preparation. Bven though academic 
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preparation lays the foundation for students 
to pursue and oo^plete a postseoondary 
education, the college adsisslon process 
also Includes a series of activities and 
steps that require skill and understanding 
to negotiate. Understanding the process and 
learning how to manage it Is necessary for 
any college-bound student, but these are 
especially critical for Hispanic students, 
many of whom are the first In the family to 
attend college. 

Frequently, students are unaware of the 
steps necessary to attain college admission. 
They are unfamiliar with the benefits and 
consequences associated with cosipleting or 
ignoring each one. They Ignore, or place 
little significance on, visits by college 
recruiters, standardised test dates, and 
deadlines for college and financial aid 
applications. Then they do not understand 
why they received less financial aid than 
esqpected or why they did not get admitted 
to the college of their choice. Students 
need to be better prepared for the pcocesLi, 
not only by receiving information on dead- 
lines, visits, and the like, but also by 
acquiring an understanding of the importance 
of each element in maximizing opportunities. 

For example, taking the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test/National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test (PSAT/MMSQT) is 
ar important step in the college-going 
process. It helps prepare a student for the 
SAT, includes the student in the Student 
Search Service (SSS), and makes the student 
eligible to compete in various scholarship 
programs. For Hispanic students this 
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examination has added significance because 
of the existence of The College Board's 
National Hispanic Scholar Awards Prograa# a 
sc^larship effort funded by the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation. However « unlfsi Hispanic 
students understand the laportanoe of this 
test and the benefits to be derived by 
taking it, they will fail to Mxlaise their 
opportunities and thus fall a step behind 
their counterparts who do participate. 

Equally necessary in any system 
designed to develop Hispanic college-bound 
students are activities to teach students 
how to successfully coiq>leie eadi step. 
Reviewing college catalogs and guides, 
selecting colleges, taking standardised 
examinations, and coaqpleting college and 
financial aid applications require specific 
strategies and skills. Students need to 
learn how to be test-wise, how to oM^lete 
Financial Aid Form (FAF) and Family 
Financial Statement (FFS) forms, how to 
write personal essays, and how to ask for 
teacher reconaiendations. Otherwise, their 
efforts will not produce the results they 
deserve or esqpect. 

Negotiating the college admissions and 
financial aid process requires knowledge, 
skill, patience, and a certain degree of 
sophistication. Not all of these need to be 
taught extensively, nor can all of these be 
taught within a short period of time. 
Schools and counselors should determine the 
level of expertis ^ that exists in both the 
school and the community and proceed from 
there to develop the approach or approaches 
that are needed. 
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Role of Resouroe Groups 



The increased focus on the American 
high school in recent years has produced a 
new assortment of catch-words and phrases. 
In discussions of remedies for the ills of 
secondary schools, one frequently hears such 
terms as "partnerships," "collaboration," 
and "linkages." A widely accepted belief is 
that schools should not be the only ones 
expected to develop solutions to the complex 
problems that engulf them. They should be 
joined in the search by institutions of 
higher education, business, industry, and 
the community as a whole. 

In California, expert testimony and 
reviews of current studies were utilized to 
produce the import. Improving Student 
Performance in Californiat Recommendations 
for the California Roundtable (1982). The 
report identifies and discusses actions 
which the business community can take to 
help improve the academic performance of 
California secondary school students. 

This same {4iilosophy of collaboration 
and cooperation should underlie the work of 
schools and counselors as they seek to 
develop Hispanic college-bound students. 
They should learn to utilize the vast array 
of resources that exists outside of the 
school system: parents, community and 
professional groups, businesses, formor 
students, and universities. 

In seme respects the development of 
resources outside of guidance offices and 
the school is welcomed by Hispanic 
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students. The study on Hispanic . rtudents 
and career information (Career Intoniation 
and Hispanic High School 8todentS| 1^92) 
reviewed previously, found thati 

o Black and Hispanic students were 
more likely than white to talk 
to foDK r students about jobs. 

0 Black and Hispanic students were 
more likely to have utilised state 
employment offices and regional 
career centers than whltt students. 
Hispanic females were particularly 
likely to have utilised the regional 
centers. 

o Black d?!d Hispanic student 4 were 
more likely to have gone to a 
private employment agency and to 
have utilised a local college for 
information than white students, 
(p. 14) 

The ensuing section identifies a variety 
of ccamunity and professional group 
resources that can be used in the counseling 
of Hispanic high school students. Such 
organizatior4S as the League of United Latin 
American Citizens (LOTAC), Aspira, and 
Talent Search provide excellent support to 
counseling units in the college admissions 
and financial aid application processes. 
Others support the development of Hispanic 
students through career-oriented activities. 

An example of the latter is the National 
Coalition of H^span^c Mental Health and 
Hunan Services Organisations (C06SMHO). 
Through its national Hispanic Youth 
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Institute, COSSNHO has provided career and 
leadership education and training to more 

r than 5,000 Hispanic teenagers in such cities 

as New York, Mian^l, San Antonio, Denver, and 

I Albuquerque. It nas also sponsored a series 

C£ seven films called Hispanics in Health 
Careers. In 1983 it mobilized public and 
private resources for a 7-month project 
involving more than 1,000 Hispanic youth in 
both business career awareness and 
motivation activities. 

Another r^xample is the Minorities in 
Higher Education Project tMIHEP) sponsored 
by the Connecticut Board of Higher Education 
and the Hartford Southside Institutions 
Neighborhood Alliance. Designed to increase 
the number of minority (black and Hispanic) 
students from Hartford entering and 
complecting college, MIHEP utilizes minority 
professionals as "mentors" or role models. 
An early intervention model, the program is 
for 7th- to 12th-grade students. It 
emphasizes such areas as academic prepara- 
tion, post-secondary and career exposure, 
and the enhancement of self-confidence. 

Counselors should take advantage of 
activities and resources such as the ones 
described above whenever possible. Parents 
can encourage and support, former students 
can share experiences and motivate, teachers 
can facilitate the process, .jniversity 
personnel can provide information, and 
community groups can bridge gaps. 

Parents in particular are excellent 
resources and should be brought into the 
college-planning process as early as 
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possible. As stated by the College 
Recruitment Association for Hispanics in 
their bilingual brochure written for 
Hispanic parents (1984): 

The Hispanic parent has been a 
neglected resource in the 
recruitment efforts focused toward 
Hispanic youth. The family struc- 
ture and systM of reinforceoient of 
values within the Hispanic culture 
provide parents with the most 
potential influence to work toward 
the goal of higher education for 
Hispanics (p«l)« 



It is not the intent here to define 
roles and develop activities for each of the 
resource groups and/or persons available. 
Each counselor must base the use of these 
resources on the individual sdiool 
situation* In order to avoid duplication of 
efforts and wasted time, it is suggested 
that counselors attempt to define the roles 
to be played by each one of the optside 
groups and/or individuals. An understanding 
of how they can help and where they fit into 
the system would be beneficial not only to 
counselors, but to those offering assistance 
as well. 

This section has presented and dis- 
cussed several key elements that should be 
addressed by high schools desiring to ^je 
successful in the counseling of Hispanic 
college-bound high school students. These 
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include high acadralc expftctatlona and a 
strong acad^nic curriculii^ ah Itentif ia^-* 
i.ion/8electipii myitimt im :$^^^R^tMttion 
syatemf an (nrganiiad ef C^iiri^^^^ 
students for th^ coXlef^:^!^^ 
and well-*deflned rolw j^: 
teachers, collega rectiilt^ipipi^ ; ^ 
students, imiA oossiurJty 13^5-^ ^--^'^--^ 

Which key eXeM^its - 
and the Mnner In vl^^ tl^'^i^e'i^^ 
implemented will difUi ta 
the next. Although all ^'l^^it^^^f^ 
are inportantf ^ achooli <^i(^ri the 

specific nee^ <tf their ^st^o^ii^^^ 
Equally important Is thf r#oei»t^^ that 
the developswit of these Itt^:^^ is not 

the sole ^responsibility ot tht.^cawiaelor. 
Without question, the cbuns^l^'^.has a 
pivotal role, but ultimately iV is the 
entire school that must respond If these key 
elements are to be established and are to 
influence the development of HispaniG 
college-bound students* 

It should be emphasised that the thread 
that binds these elements together is a 
well-organized plan of action to develop, 
not only to counsel, Hispanic college-bound 
students. 
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Tlitr^ nw|proui^ k«SQ«isioM j^Nprnm^ly 
available fdr dm Wi^mm' " 
oollast-boiiiid fif&iilio la^j^^ehpoL'^M 
While 80M ot &ml^ jkl^^ 
publicatlojft, 

for Bi8|^£e (itiid|iiflar; £feg[@^ar(^^ 

useful* 7ht« •ac!Ei<i^ ll^^lf iii^^ t^a 
of reaouroaat ||iU>lish#A iiatati^^ 
iunity/proCimdnal ^|^^taao|(i* 



The resoikoa^ iiata provided a|:e fay no 
means exhauativf;\^|^taffe and loqa^ resouroea 
are often devW]Ld^ t« adike'ia' 
needs, as well as ^to tfi^^leiieiit aitticmal 
efforts. For example, thif'Cpordinaf^ Board 
of the Teijcas College and University Systen 
annually publisbea a booklet Entitled 
Financial Aid for >e»as 8ta<yits^ *he 
College RecruitMnt Assoolation for 
Hispanics (OKB) md the BiXingual Migrant 
Education Departaiwit of the State of/ 
Michigan have col labor f^ted to produce the 
brochure referred to pr (vibusly, Quoreaios Lo 
Major Para Wuestros Bi jos/We Want th4 Best 
for Our Children <1984), to encourage 
Hispanic parental participation in higher 
education preparation* 

Published Materials 



The Anerican College Testing Program 
and The College Board are the educational 
organ izatims that administer the two most 
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widely used standardlied examinations, the 
ACT and the SAT. They also publish a number 
of publications for counselors and college- 
hound students. Although sosie of these 
materials may carry a fee^ both of these 
organisations distribute a variety of free 
publications through annual counselor 
workshops or as part of regular mailings to 
secondary schools. For exan^le, The College 
Board offers free of charge a publication 
designed for students exploring oollegei it 
is entitled Going Right On, Moreover, both 
groups make available (free or for a 
charge) r vast array of other resources, 
including slide presentations on the SAT, 
ACT, and PSAT/kiMSQT and on financial aid. 

The resource publications described here 
r.^11 into two groups: general college 
information guides and financial aid 

aformation materials. Also included is a 
Drief description of a computerized 
information system. 

College and University Guides 

There are more than 3,200 colleges, 
universities, technical institutes, and 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States. While individual school 
catalogs provide the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date information, students can also 
obtain concise, valuable profiles by 
consulting one of the major college and 
university guides published in the United 
States. In addition to specific 
institutional .information, these gu/des 
generally contain a discussion not only of 
college in general but aldo of the 
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selection and application process* In 
reoent years, guides aiaed pciaarily at 
special target populations (i^*r woMn, 
blacks, and minority Ivy League students) 
have also appeared. K special review by 
David 8. Webster of seven of the best- 
known college and university guides, ^ 
Guide to College and University Handbooks," 
appears in the February 1984 issue of the 
Harvard Bducational Heview. h few that say 
be of interest to counselors working with 
Hispanic students are as followss 

The College Handbook> 1983-84. This 
publication lists approxiaately 3,076 
two- and four-year colleges and provide? 
up-to-date answers to questions 
concerning enrol Inent, location, najor 
fields of study, admissions require- 
ments, annual expenses, available 
financial aid, and student activities 
(College Board Publications 1983, 1,685 
pages) . 

Index of Majors, 1983-84. Lists 385 
major fields of study and the colleges, 
state by state, that offer degrees 
(associates, bachelor's, master's, 
doctorate, first professional, or work 
beyond the doctorate). Also includes 
comprehensive lists of colleges that 
have religious affiliations, special 
academic {Mcograms, and special 
admissions procedures (College Board 
Publication: 1983, 630 pages). 

Peterson's Annual Guides to 
Undergraduate Studyi Pour-Year College, 
1984. Covers over 1,900 accredited 
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institutions that grant baccalaureate 
degrees in the United States and Canada. 
Aside froM the general college 
information (academic programs, degrees 
^'•'^rJed, et''.) the basic college 
p*^tjriles include: statistics in early 
decision/early action, high school 
course requirements, special non- 
academic admissions considerations, 
freshman financial aid statistics, and 
deadlines for out-of-state applicants. 
Also included are il lustrated essays by 
admissions officers at over 600 colleges 
and universities across the country 
(Peterson's Guides: 1983, 2,000 pages). 

Peterson's Annual Guides to 
Undergrad uate Study: Two-Year ColleoeSp 
^■984. Covers over 1,450 accredited 
institutions that grant associate 
degrees in the United States and Canada. 
This volume also contains basic college 
profiles, 1,800 word essays, a reader 
guidance section, and directories of 
schools by geograi*iical area and by 
major (Peterson's Guides: 1983, 450 
pages) . 

College Planning/Search Book. Offers a 
practical 8-step method to help students 
decide what they want from college and 
provides information on more than 3,000 
4- and 2-year colleges and universities. 
The practical method takes the student 
througn the entire planning process — - 
from identifying main priorities to 
making a final decision. College 
information provided includes location, 
selectivity, size, cost, majors and 
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career programs available, and student 
characteristics (AMrican College 
Testing Procjcam Publications 1983). 



A Guide to Christian Colleges^ This 
book provides descriptions of the 
history, locati<m, and fipiritual 
emphasis of over 60 deriosdnational and 
non-denominational collegesiand universities. 
Basic information on academic majors, costs, 
and enrollments is included ff^hristian 
College Coalition, 1776 Massadiusetts Avenue, 
NW, Hashingtont D.C. 20036s 1983, 129 pages). 

Every Woman^s Guide to Colleges and 
Universities. Contains information and 
statistics on the services and 
facilities available to women on college 
campuses. Descriptions of nearly 600 
tv20- and four<-year colleges include the 
number of women administrators and 
faculty, policies to ensure fairness to 
women, minority staffing and services, 
athletics for women, and the 
availability of counseling, health care, 
day care, and other services (Old 
Westbury, New York; The Feminist Press. 
1982, 512 pages). 



There are numerous other guides and 
directories available to guidance 
counselors. Peterson's, for example, also 
publishes a guide on competitive colleges, 
and there is also a series of guides 
published ty Barron*s Educational Services, 
Inc., including Barron's Profiles of 
American Colleges. Finally, there is the 
Cdjparative Guide to American Colleges, by 
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JeuDes Cass and Max Blrnbauair and published 
by Harper & Row. 

It is costly and unnecessary for 
counselors to have all of these publications 
in their guidance libraries. If a good 
supply of current college catalogs is 
maintained, a counselor may need only one or 
two of the major directories. The key, as 
has been stated previously, is for students 
to leain how to utilize the informational 
materials available. Unless that is 
accomplished, the quantity and type of 
college guides acquired are of little 
significance. 

Financial Aid Infocmatioa Materials 

Students and counselors can look at a 
variety of financial aid publications for 
information and assistance. These include 
college pamphlets that describe specific 
institutional requirements and financial aid 
policies; state and community publications 
that describe local sources of financial 
did, such as the Texas example noted earlier 
in this paper; booklets that list general 
sources of financial aid (i.e., grants, 
scholarships, and loans); directories that 
list costs of colleges and universities in 
the United States; and materials that are 
designed to assist students with the complex 
financial aid application process. 

The latter are usually provided free of 
charge by the educational organizations 
responsible for the tifo major need analysis 
forms, the Financial Aid Form (FAF) and the 
Family Financial Statement (FPS). These 
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include Applying for Financial Ald > 
distributed by the AMrican College Testing 
Progran, and Meeting College Coete | 
distributed by the College Bebolarshlp 
Service of The College Board. Both contain 
a general de8cripti<» of the financial aid 
process and the i^ocedore used to deteraiM 
the size of a student's parent contributim. 

The following list describes other 
helpful publicationss ^ 

The Student Quide» Five Federal 
Financial Aid Proqra«s# 1983-84. 
Provides a description of the federal 
financial aid progcaMs Pell Grants, 
Suppleaental Educational Opportunity 
Grants (SBOG), College Work-Study, 
National Direct Student Iioans (HnSL), 
and Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL). 
Free copies may be obtained by writings 
Federal Student Financial Aid, P. 0. Box 
84, Washington, DX. 20044. 



The College Cost Book> 1983-*84. <^tains 
detailed advice for students and their 
parents on how to plan to neet college 
costs. Explains how to estimate college 
costs and individual financial need, 
what types of aid are available to meet 
that need, and how to apply to the 
federal, state, local, and private 
agencies that administer financial aid. 
Also includes detailed information on 
costs at ntore than 3,200 two- and four- 
year public, private and proprietary 
institutions, as well ae lists of 
colleges that offer tuition and fee 
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waivers and special tuition payment 
plans (College Board Publlcatloni 1983, 
204 pages). 



Weed A Lift? Sources of career, 
scholarship, and loan Information for 
all students are lUted/wlth emphasis 
on scholarship opportqnitiee tot 
veterans, their dependeotp, and dilldren 
of deceased or disabled ^titerans. 
Published by the American Legion, P. 0. 
Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206: 
1983. 

Selected List of Post Secondary 
Opportunities for Minorities and Wcwnen. 
Lists educational opportunities for 
minorities and women at the post- 
secondary level by fields of study. 
Also provides general information about 
seeking assistance in pursuing 
additional educational and career goals. 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.: Stock Number 065-000- 
000-52-0, 1983). 

The Guidance Information System 

The Guidance Information System (GIS) is 
a comprehensive, computer-based information 
system designed for use by anyone involv«;d 
in career planning, such as high school and 
college students, counselors, librarians, 
veterans, and executives. The system 
provides information on occupations, 
colleges, and financial aid. The more than 
3,500 college, university, and technical 
institute descriptions include progr«uns of 
study, costs, admissions and enrollment 
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policies, residence inforution, sports and 
campus activities, accreditaticm, aAd 
special prograsui. The system also oontaiM 
information on 875 oooupations and ei^tains 
job daties, employment potential, salary 
range, work oondittoM^ lifestyle, personal 
interests, and aptitudes* GI8 is also 
equipped to identi^ geneiral types of 
financial aid available through individittl 
colleges as well ju through national 
financial aid res6i&oes. It is produoed by 
TSC, a Boughton-^Mifflin CostpMy. 

Conmunity and Professional Organisations 

Unlike the publications listed, the 
conmunity and pcofessimal organisations 
identified herein mre established to 
address a specific need in the Hispanic 
oomnunity* Two different groups are 
identif iedt organisations whose primary 
purpose is to address the educational needs 
of Hispanics and associations formed 
primarily as support systems and networks 
for Hispanic professionals* 

Those organiasations addressing the 
educational needs of Hispanics include the 
following: 

LULAC National Educational Service 
Centers (LNESC)t Initiated by the LUIAC 
community of San Francisco in 1973, 
LNESC is a coonunity-based multiservice 
educational organization thai suf^rts a 
variety of programs ranging from talent 
recognition to talent development. 
There are 12 field centers across the 
country, each designed to provide 
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students with college and career 
counseling, job training, and financial 
aid assistance. The national office 
located in Washington, D,C., coordinates 
the LUIAC National Scholarship Fund 
(LNSF). The address of the national 
office and the location of the 12 £ield 
centers are as follows: 

National Office: 

L.3ESC National Headquarters 
400 First St., N.W. 
Suite 716 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 347-1652 

Field Center Locations: 

Pcxnona/East Los Angeles, Qh 
San Francisco, CA 
Colorado Springs, CO 
New Haven, CT 
Miami, FL 
Chicago, IL 
Topeka, KS 
Albuquerque, NM 
Philadelphia, PA 
Corpus Christi, TX 
Houston, TX 
Seattle, WA 

Aspira of America, Inc. Since 1961 
Aspira has been giving young Hispanics 
the moral and financial support to 
ccMnplete their education. Primarily 
oriented toward young Puerto Ricans, the 
six field centers offer a variety of 
educational services, including college 
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counseling and financial aid assistance. 
The address of the national office and 
the location of the six field centers are 
as folloifsx 



Hatiofuil Office: 

Aspira of Aaerica, Inc. 
114 Bast 28th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 889-6101 

Field Center Loc»tion8x 

Miami, FL 
Chicago r IL 
Newark, NJ 
Bronx f NY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Rio Piedras, PR 

^ile not developed specifically for the 
Hispanic community. Talent Search Programs 
can also be of tremendous help to Hispanic 
students involved in the college application 
process. Originated in the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, Talent Search Programs are 
considered a part of a federal triumvirate 
of Special Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students more commonly known as "TRIO 
programs." Thes^ programs. Talent Search, 
Upward Boundr and Special Services are 
designed for economically disadvanta^ d 
students and are funded un^er Title IV 
through the United States Department of 
Education. 

The services provided vary from one 
Talent Search organization to the next. 
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depending on location, target po^lation, 
and program size. To some degree all Talent 
Search agencies use Individual and group 
counseling to encx>urage students to complete 
high school and pursue a post-secondary 
education, to provide Informatlcm to 
students on f Inanclsl aid opportunities, and 
to assist students with the mechanics of 
applying for college admission and financial 
aid. To a luge extent their effectiveness 
in researching and helping students depends 
upon the cooperation provided by schools and 
counselors. 

The large number of Talent Search 
Programs makes it impossible to list each 
one Individually. In fiscal year 1980, 158 
agencies received approximately $15,300,000 
in program fundSv Information on the 
location of these programs can be obtained 
from the U.S* Department of Education 
regional offices. A Directory of Funded 
Projects is prepared annually. Inquiries 
regarding this publication can be directed 
to: 

Information Systems Section, ISPSB 

Division of Student Services, OHCE 

U.S. Department of Education 

Room 3514, ROB-3 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

(202) 245-2424 or (202) 245-2426 

There are numerous other Hispanic 
professional associations that caii be of 
assistance to counselors. As is exe .plif led 
by COSSMHO, some of these groups sponsor 
special activities for Hispanic youth. 
Others orovide special scholarships for 
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Bispanics. The nasM and addrassas o£ thoae 
listed here ware extracted fro« a 1980 
Philip Morris Company publication, A Guide 
to Hispanic Organisations. 

A copy of this booklet can be obtained 
fron Philip Morris, OSA, Public Affairs 
Departnent, 100 park Avenue, Mew York, MY 
10017. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIi^VZGN OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
CBRriFniC PUBLIC ACOOONIANTS (AASSCPA) 
1010 South Flower Street 
Suite 200 

Los Angeles, CA 90015 
(213) 748-8627 

or 

236 Massachusetts Ave., M.S. 
Suite 603 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 546-3424 

ASSOCIATIGN OF CDBAN ENGINEEBS 
P. 0. BOX 557575 
Miami, FL 33155 
(305) 949-4289 

ASSOCI/.TION OF HISPANIC ARTS 
20n Bast 87th Street 
New York, NY 10028 
(202) 369-7054 

ASSOCIATIGN OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 

EDUCATORS (f.MAE) 
2600 Middlefield Road 
Redwood City, CA 94063 
(415) 364-7340 or (408) 299-4016 
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lA RAZA NATIOltAL BAR ASSOCIATION 
c/o South Bay Judicial District 
Torrance, CA 90503 
(213) 320-6010 

MEXICAN AME UCAM ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

(MAES) 
P. 0. Box 41 
Placentia, CA 92670 
(213) 864-6011, Ext. 3523 

MIDWEST COUNCIL OF LA RAZA 
Notre Dame University 
P. 0. Box 606 
South Bend, IN 4655C 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HISPANIC 

NURSES (NAHN) 
12044 7th Avenue, N.W. 
Seattle, HA 98177 
(206) 367-0862 or (206) 543-9455 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP PSYCHOLOGISTS 

FOR lA RAZA 
1333 Iris 

Boulder, CO 80? 02 
(303) 443-8500 

NATIONAL COALITION OP HISPANIC MENTAL 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
ORGANIZATIONS (COSSMHO) 

1015 15th Street, N.W. 

Suite 402 

Washington, D.C. 2^005 
(202) 638-0505 

NATIONAL HISPANIC INSTITUTE 
3301 Kim Lane 
P. 0. Box 1812 



Austin, TX 78767 
(512) 476-3595 



SOaETY FOR THE ADVANCBMBNT OF CHICAN06 
AMD NATIVE AMERICANS IN SCIENCE 
(SACHAS) 

P.O. Box 3831 

Albuquerque, NM 87190 

(505) 884-5259 

SOCIETY OF HISPANIC PROFESSIONAL 

ENGINEERS (SHPE) 
P. 0. Box 48 
Lo8 Angeles, CA 90053 
(213) 292-0970 

SOCIETY OF SPANISH ENGINEERS, PLANNERS, 

AND ARCHITECTS (SSEPA) 
P. 0. Box 75 
Church Street Station 
New York, NY 10017 
(212) 292-0970 



TEXAS ALLIANCE FOR MINORITIES IN 

ENGINEERING, INC. (TAME) 
c/o Dean of Engineering 
University of Texas at Arlington 
Arlington, TX 76019 
(817) 273-2571 



Hispanic organ izaUional efforts have 
continued to increase during the past 
decade. Counselors ture urged to go beyond 
this list and seek out othst. coanunity 
organizations and associations. 
Organizations such as the Latino Institute 
in Chicago, Illinois} the National Council 
of La Raza; Project SER, Inc.; ard the 
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American 6, I, Forum may also be available 
to provide help on a local level. 



The resources Identified here can be 
useful to counselors In their work with 
Hispanic college-bound high school students. 
Numerous other local resources exist. In 
San Antonio, Terns, for example, Hispanic 
college-bound students have an opportunity 
to participate In the P re-Freshmen 
Engineering Program (PREP) held at the 
University of Texas at San Antonio every 
summer, or in the High Technology High 
School operated under ttm auspices of the 
Alamo Community College District. In 
Philadelphia, Hispanic students can 
participate in PRIME and in northern 
California, in the Mathematics, Engineering, 
Science Achie/ement (MESA) Program, both 
designed to develqp minority students for 
engineering and science fields. 

A laurge number of these resources can be 
made available to Hispanic students at no 
cost to the school or to the student. 
Moreover, most of these resources are 
designed for all college-bound students. 
However, it should be clearly understood 
that although these resources are for 
college-bound students in general, it does 
not mean they are of little value to 
Hispanics or other minority groups. 

It is the school's and counselor's 
responsibility to identify, interpret, and 
facilitate the utilization of resources by 
students. To simply direct students to 
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publications or to wait for resources such 
as comunity organisations to contact the 
high school will not naxiaise the impact 
these resources can have. 
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The preceding sections have addressed a 
vast array of issues related to the 
counseling of Hispanic college-bound high 
school students. Included are a review of 
the research literature, an overview of the 
status of Hispanics in higher education^ a 
look at characteristics of one segaent of 
the Hispanic oollege-bound population, a 
discussion of key elements in a systeMtic 
counseling approach, and a brief list of 
resources. 

While this paper is comprehensive in 
scope, the writer acknowledges that each 
section could be the focus of a much more 
in-depth manuscript. One of the intents is 
to stimulate discussion and encourage 
research in this area. As the literature 
review indicau^^s, research in the specific 
area of counseling Hispanic students is 
presently insufficient. Not only do 
educators and policy makers need to know 
more about the consequences of counselor- 
Hispanic 3tudent relationships or lack 
thereof, but there is also a need to 
investigate further the impact of specific 
school practices and policies on Hispanic 
high school students. 

The data presented on Hispanic higher 
educational attainment illustrates the 
failure of the educational system to develop 
a proportionate number of Hispanic college- 
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bound students who can oottpete successfiully 
in the higher education arena* Hispanic 
students that do surviire and succeed are not 
only few, but are exceptions to the rule. 

h counselor, and indeed any educator 
whose client population includes Hispanics, 
should be aware of the current status o£ 
Bispanics in hig^r education. The 
assuMption throughout this paper is that 
counselors have an iiipact on a stud«it*s 
decision to enter the college-goiiig process 
and are, therefore, partly respmsible for 
whatever gains have or have not been made. 

If the overall picture is disaal, which 
it is, then the counseling professicm sust 
acknowledge the fact and share som of the 
responsibility. The profession want also 
recognise that the notion that Bispanics 
have achieved widespread success in higher 
education is an illusion^ one created 
(unintentionally) by the successful few who 
have survived the educational systaiu 

For reasons not totally clear, the 
American high school has responded 
differently to Bispanics in general, and to 
Hispanic subgroups in particular, than it 
has to whites. The data presented 
demonstrate that the educaticmal experiences 
(extracurricular and curricular) of Hispanic 
high school students differ from those of 
white students. More Importantly, 
differences in academic esqperiences can also 
be seen between the college-*bound students 
of these groups. This is critical 
considering that both Bispanic and white 
college-bound students have similar degree 
expectations. 
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Why do these differenoes exist? For 
BcboolB and sdiool personnel to attribute 
thra aerely to socioeconomic and socio- 
cultural differenoes is siaplistic and a 
shirking of responsibilities* True, 
counselors, and schools for that aa^ter, can 
do very little about the educational and 
median income levels of parents of Hispanic 
high school students. However, given a 
proper understanding of the Hispanic 
population and a desirr to have an impact, 
they can develop institutional policies and 
practices that will affect not only current 
students, but future generations as well. 

An argument made in this paper is that 
more Hispanic students could successfully 
complete hJ'-h school and the college- 
preparatory curriculum if high schools 
developed systonatic approaches to 
accomplish that aim. In most cases Hispanic 
high school students are not part of a 
systematic process that develops them into 
successful college students. This need not, 
and cannot, continue to be the case. 
Creative initiatives can be developed and 
undertaken to make the college-going process 
a much smoother and productive one for 
Hispanic high school students. 

Equally important to realize is that in 
order for those initiatives to have a 
significant impact they must be undertaken 
by the schools themselves. Frequently, 
educators seek quick answers and superficial 
formulas in attempting to service 
nontraditional populations. They bring in 
outside programs rather than develop them 
from within. 
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Most Of theM prograM mx% characttrlg^d 
b/ a short Ufa span and a shifting of 
reaponaibilitiaa froM ragitl«r. aotool ataf f 
to special staff* nis oraaUi latbtf 
unique inoonsistancifc^ Baesust bC ^^ir 
liaitad life span aaiqr siohooX adU 
do not perceive the need to Intii^ate thiee 
prograM into the sdxK^i ^ymtmu Boiievar, 
since they do provide a servioe^ they «aiQept 
the shifting of responsibiliti^M that 
accQsqpany thea. Consequently, Mbn the : 
funding runs out and the prograer terminates, 
little structural lmp9^ has occurred and 
the need for similar or other approaches 
soon reappears. 

These o o — e n ts are not intmded to 
criticize special programs. Indeed, sons of 
them merely seek to serve as catalysts. 
Others survive numerous years and become a 
part of the very system that moe treated 
them as temporary tenants* Nonetheless, 
looking outside of a school system for 
assistance in serving nontraditional 
students may not be in the best long-term 
interests of these students. 

The counseling ^ind develofSMnt of 
talented Hispanic high school students 
stould not be a new concern for educators. 
As professionals deeply coamitted to the 
twin goals of quality and equality, all 
educators should be concerned with the 
counseling and development not <mly of 
Hispanic students, but of all students. 

However, schools should also realize 
that the changing demogra[rtiic situation in 
this country makes the devel<^ment of 
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initiatives one of self-interest. What 
schools once considered nontraditional 
populations may no Imger be nontraditional. 
For example, in the Los Angeles Independent 
School District, Bispanics represented 54 
percent of the 1980 elMientary ff^:hool 
enrollment, almost double the 28 percent 
figure of 1974 (Estrada, 1983). Hodgkinson 
(19»3) contends that: 

By 1990, minorities of all ages 
will constitute 20 to 25% of our 
total population, while their 
percentage among youth cohorts will 
be over 30 percent (it is 26 
percent today). In some states, 
particularly Texas and California, 
minorities will be over 45 percent 
of the state birth cohort. It is 
difficult to deliberately avoid the 
educational needs of 45 percent of 
a state's youth, (p.4) 

Even though some may do so, it will be very 
difficult for educators from areas such as 
the ones mentioned above to neglect the 
educational needs of the majority of their 
students, even if they are minority. There 
is simply too much at stake, not only 
educationally, but economically, 
politically, and socially as well. The 
state of Texas, for example, is presently 
seeking to comply with a federal court order 
to develop and implement programs wO 
increase the number of black and Hispanic 
student-i admitted to and graduated from 
public colleges and universities. 
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Indlvidui.l8 and systws ofttn mcounter 
difficulties In accepting and aeooModatlng 
changas in the environment that moQapaa;te8 
thea. It ia recognised that certain aohool 
ayateu in thia 4X>untry will experience som 
turaoil aa they adapt to higher enrollmente 
of so-called nontraditional populations. Of 
courser soaie systems will adapt ifitbout too 
nany probleu, in part because they have had 
the leadership and visim to plan and 
prepare adequately. 

The counseling of Hispanic college-bound 
students should be approached in the sasie 
vein. Per the proofgss to produce results, 
such as a larger nuaber of Hiapanics 
completing high school and entering college, 
leadership is needed. It is a leadership 
that, in sone cases, can be provided only by 
counselors. 

The ability and desire to assuM this 
leadership role are key factors. This paper 
and others like it can help counselors 
acquire the expertise or ability to develop 
strategies ari procedures for the counseling 
of Hispanic college-bound students. The 
desire to do so, however, is an individual 
characteristic that at times is influenced 
by external circumstances, but more 
frequently comes from within. It is this 
internal decision made by individuals in the 
counseling profession, and in all 
professicms, tliat lay the foundation for 
the success or failure of any actions taken. 
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